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Briciur Summer again greets us! She come 


forth in her dray ‘ry of green, and bedecked wit! 
sun-litsmiles, makes her visit weleome. Now whi x 
the lake is gently rippled with her musie-breath- 
ing zephyrs,and in broken images reflecting the 
many lined flowers that spring spontancous sly 
upon its margins—while the 
* Sweet songeters of the grove,” 
are earoling forth upon the fragrant air their 


Joyous nrelodtes, and all nature is redolent with 





— ‘aida — 
grateful smiles, man, for whom the 
summer comes—for whom the 
flowers blossom’and send 

“ Sweet odors upon the zepliyrs wing,” 
feels h 
acknowledges the Power that sent 


r joy-giving influence, and 
her like “ an angel of gladness,” 
Now the mead- 


ows fragrant with their verdant 


to cheer the earth. 


growth await the mower’s seythe. 
The young and old haste forth, and 
while the strong armed man lays 
low the bending grass, the younge: 
and less athletic spread it to the 
sun. 

At this bright s 
ury to leave the 
of the 
denizens vainly seck on the shady 


‘ason it is a lux- 
, brecz le ss strects 


pent-up city, where its 


le to escape from the sultry heat—it is a 
luxury to fly tothe country and listen to the song 
of birds, to wander along 


« The margin of some flowery stream,” 






to lave in its refreshing waters, and forgetting 
for a time that cares have ever pressed upon us, 


make ourselves happy amid the lovely scenes 
| around us. It is then the heart swells with clad- 


ness and gratefully we own 


“The Maker's hand in all his glorious works!" 





SHLROCT PALES. 


From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
LAURA LOVELAND AND HER NIECE 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
Ir was near the close of a bleak, uncomforta- 
ble day, late in the fall, that Albert Hathorne, 
while walking along one of the strects in New- 


York, saw a youthful female, whose appearances 


minutes be fore 


had, for som , attracted his atten- 
tion, enter a shop, which the three gilt balls over 
he door, indieated to be that ofa pL \A n-broker. 


She was dressed in a suit of mourning of the best 


materials, but very much faded, and so much 


} 


worn as to have been repaired in several places. 


Hathorne, whose attention she 
itered the 


pawn-broker’s, obtained a partial view of a pale 


beauty and grace of her form, as she er 


beautiful face, anda pair ot the most bewitehine 
eves he had ever belield. 
valuable seal from his wateh chain, to give him 


the show of some business, he felt inclined to obey 


the promptines of curtosity and enter the shop. 


A moment’s reflection, however, made him sensi- 


ble that the unfortunate fi male, whoevershe micht 


be, would naturally wish to shun observation, 
and he contented him 4 rc lowly promena 
ding th pposite side.w, nev \ I 

Tal a to in + | After 


had draw iby the | 


Iastily detach ne al 


| the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes, which 
|; had seemed much longer to him, the interesting 
| female again made her appearance. As she rap- 
idly retraeed her steps, he managed so as to ke p 
her in his eye, without appearing to follow her. 
Once she stopped and purchased some cakes of a 
woman, and seemed strongly tempted to buy an 
orange 
* Tlere,” said the woman, * is the finest orane: 
inmy basket, and you shall have it just as cheap 
|| ascither of the others.” "The young woman took 
| the orange, looked at it a moment, re-examined 
the contents of her purse, then returning it to the 
basket, said, ** No, it will never do.” 


Ilathorne, who had arrived near enough to 
hear what she said, longed to purchase not only 
that, but every orange in the basket, and bestow 
them on one, whom penury, it was too evident, 
held in her cold and withering embrace. Shy 
pansed not again, until she had reached a small 
house inan obscure street more than a mile from 
the pawn-broker’s. Availing ourselves of a priv- 
lege which Hathorne gladly would have done, 
we will follow her into her humble abode. As 


iw opened the inner door, “ Llow glad I am that 


you have come,” said the sweet voice of a 
lild, which issued from a bed in one corner of 
the room. ‘ Hlow long have you been aw 

! Laura. “ O, a ereat wi but | 





didn’t feel lonely, with father and mother with 
me”?—turning her eyes to the portraits of a youth- 
ful couple opposite her—* though T began to tecl 
afraid that you would stay till after dark, and 
then [ could not see them.” 

The little girl, who appeared to be about five 
years old, looked wistfully towards her aunt, as 
she placed the cakes she had purchased in a 
plate. 

[have not got the orange for you that I in- 
tended, Eimma,” said Laura, brushing away a 


tear, asshe marked the disappointment depiciedon 
tures of the child, who 
of ! did not 


obtain quite so much on the ear-rings as I expect- 


the pale, cmaciated fea 


was just recovering from a fever. 


ed, and I had only just enough to buy these few 
cakes, and to pay the man who trusted me for the 
coals.” No matter,” 


are so good, I shall think no more about the 


said the child, * the eakes 
orange.” 

Laura drew towether the few half-extinguished 
coals, assisted little Emma to rise, and then they 
both sat down to a small table furnished with the 
plate of cakes and a cup of cold water. ‘The 
voice of the coming storm, which during the day 
had uttered itself in low wailmes, grew louder at 
the approach of night, whistling round the cor- 


‘ners of their lowly abode, and making their dimly 


lighted apartment sccm still more desolate. 
| 


| 


| 


** J don’t like to hear the wind blow so loud,” 


said Emma, * it makes me think about father. 


{ wish he had never gone to sea, and then he 


iwouldu’t have been lost.” 


Laura made no reply, for she 


could not just 
ithe mn trust herself to speak; but turned towards 
her brother’s portrait, that with cyes almost as 
beautiful as her own, seemed to be 
ad 


land his child with looks full oflove. Mim 


regarding her 


ma, al- 


lready fatigued, again retired to bed, and soon 


lost all sense of her sorrow insleep.  Lauraadded 
a scanty handful of coals to the few nearly con- 
sumed, placed a basket on the table filled with 


plain needlc-work, obtained ffom one of the shors 


\that furnish ready made clothing, and then scat- 


ling herself so as to obtain as much warinth from 


| 


the poorly supplied grate as possible, continued 


toply her needle unremitting|ly till after midnicht, 
when fatigue and exhaustion comp: 


ldesist. She east a wishful eye at the plate of 


cakes covered with a napkin, but wou!d not per 


} 


, ’.. * 
fmt herseil to energach upon the already spare 


jallowane 


| carme nt 


reserved for bre ikfast, for it would 
cost her several hours imore labor to finish the 


had begun, for which she would re 


ceive the sum of ten or twelve cents, and until 
{ was completed, she had no means of | ul 
‘ val food 
It was now nearly two r 
i ( iptain Lovela 4 mLeOa [or Tid a; 
heyy fils ! } cu i} ,. 
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came that the vessel in which he sailed 
was lost, and that all on board had perished. 
Her sister-in-law, whose health was failing at the 
time of her husband’s departure, soon fella vietim 
to consumption. ‘The funds left for the support 
of the family, were deposited in a bank which be. 
had 


been absent a year; and as Mrs. Lovetand was 


came insolvent before Captain Loveland 


at that time too ill to be removed, Laura was 
compelled to retain the handsome louse wher: 
they resided till after her sister’s deecase, when 
most of the furniture was sold at auction to pay 
the rent, the last money received from the bank 
being barely sufficient to meet the other heavy 
and unavoidable expenses. 
the back basement of the hamble dwelling where 
she and her niece still remained. ‘To heighten 
her distress and pecuniary diflicultics, little Man. 
ma was taken sick with a fever immediately after 
their removal. ‘To defray the expenses of the 
child’s sickness, she had parted with all her own 
ornaments, and the more valuable part of her 
wardrobe, and, the day she was observed by 
Hathorne, had commenced disposing of what 
little jewelry had belonged to her sister. She 
had hoped to preserve for Emma her mother’s 
wardrobe, and to procure by her own labor a 
maintenance for them both; but her health began 


already to suffer from the effects of privation and 


over-cexertion, and she was obliecd, though re- 


luctantly, torenounce her determination. Young 


Hathorne, in the mean time was untiring in his |! 


efforts to ascertain her name and situation, and 
the obscure street where she lived beeame his 
daily promenade, instead of Broadway, or the far- 
famed Battery. Ile had seldom, however, been 
rewarded by a sight of her, as her errands of 
necessity were generally performed at an carly 
hour in the morning, before the fashionable world 
was abroad. Asa last resourec, he ventusod a 
few inquiries at a small shop next door to wher 
she resided, but Mrs. Stimpson who kept it, could 
tell him nothing, only that she believed that shy 
was a young widow. 

Laura had procured money to pay the last 
quarter’s rent, by disposing of a shaw! which hei 


brother had presented to his wife the day he sail. | 


ed, and now, nearly three months more had been | 


passed by her in the same routine of unmitigated 
toil, without a moment’s leisure to solace herseli 
with books, or to allow her to engage in any oth. 
er intellectual pursuit, which a cultivated mind 
and a refined taste; Mad, in the days of her pros. 
perity, rendered actual wants. She felt that she 
was sinking from the combined effects of anxiety, 
privation, and her unremitting night-tasks , 
what could she do? 


; but 
The winter had proved un. 
commonly severe, which by inereasing the price: 
of food and fuel, had obliged her to part with sey- 
eral articles on which she had propoved to rais« 
to pay the rent, due ina fe © days. 

One day, when their allowance of bread had 
been unusually small, the most of which Laura 
had forced upon the p vorhungry child, who had sat 
all day on a stool at her feet, stitching some plain 
seams, which she felt happy and proud at being 
able to do well enough to answer the purpose, 
a smart rap was heard at the outer door just after 
dark. Taking up the small japan lamp, Laura 
went and opened it. It was the landlord, who 


She then procured 


‘had called to inform her that he had let the ten- 
ement which she occupied to a relative of his, 





the last quarter’s rent became duc that morning. | 
She confessed her inability to pay him, and ex-| 
pressed her fears that in so short a time it would 
be impossible to obtain another house into which | 
she could remove. 


“Why, as to that,” said the man, * you'll 
have a whole day to look round in and to move 
= : : : 
your housen stuff, which will,” glancing his eyes 
Tn the 
mncan time you can be thinking of some plan to 


round the room, ** be no great job, Usce. 


‘some bit of finery or other, or by calling in your| 
| pay for your work, and I will call to-morrow and | 
itake it.” | 
“ Thave parted with every thing that”—-Laura | 
|began, but the landlord either did not or would 
not hear, and bidding her ** good night,” he left | 
ithe house. Laura did not speak, but seating | 
herself by the dim lamp, with apparent composure, | 


| 
|resumed her needle. 


Emma sat silent too, with 
|hereyes earnestly fixed upon the portraits of her 
father and mother, which had, long since, been 
| des poiled of their handsome gilt frames, 


|} Don’t you think, aunt Laura,” 


she at length} 


said, * that father and mother would feel very 
sorry, if they knew that we had nothing but a 
little bread to cat, and seareely any fire to warm 


| Laura, instead of replying, suddenly threw up 


her arms, wave a faint shrick, and fell back in 
her chair. The child gazed on her pale, death- 
like countcnanee a moment, and then rushed 


wildly into the street. 
said she to the 


Pa) 


she met, ** aunt Laura is dead! 


** O), do come in,” on 


first pers 


A young gentleman, who might have been 
five andtwenty, follows d close ly by Mrs. Stimp- 
the child, 


They placed Laura on the 


on who had heard the exclamation of 

obeyed the request. 
bed, and with cold water, the only restorative the 
house afforded, Mrs. Stimpson commenced chaf- 
ing her hands and temples. 

“QO, aunt,” said the weeping Emma, * LT will 
never eat so much of the bread again, if you do 
say you don’t want it.” 

“Ts it possible,” 
the 


said Mrs. Stimpson, * that 
poor youny wotlnan 


”” 


is dying for want of 


food 
As for the gentleman, he did net speak, but 
Mrs. Stimpson saw him wipe his 


handkerehicf. 


eyes with his 
* Just kee p rubbing her hands 
and forehead, sir,” » 


said she, and I wiil rinana 


vet a littl: wine and some biscuits.” 

Soon after her return, Laura began slowly to 
revive, and was soon able to swallow a little wink 
At first looked 


bewildered air, but when she saw a young een 


and water. shu 


round with a 


tleman present, busily assisting Mrs. Stimpson 
to endeavor to restore her, a faint blush tinged 
her pale and hollow checks; for she immediately 
reeognized him from having met him several 
times near the house, when she could not forbear 
noticing that he regarded her with more than 
common curiosity. 


Thy 


execeded hers, brit fly ‘ xplaine d the reason of his 


young gentleman, whose embarrassment 


being present, first informing her that his name 
was Hathorne. ‘* Will you,” added he, * permit 
my sister to call on you in the morning ?” 

“If the sight of poverty and misery will not 
be too painful to her,” replied Laura, * it would 
give me pleasure.” 

After reeviving a promise from Mrs. Stimpson 
that she would remain during the night, Hathorne 


departed. At an hour which might have been 





} 
} 





termed early in the city, a handsome private 
carriage drew up in front of the humble residence 
of Laura Loveland. ‘The steps were let down, 
the door thrown open, and young Hathorne 


springing lightly upon the side walk, assisted a 


make out the money forthe rent, by parting with) lady to alight, whose sweet and beautiful face 


could not fail to be a sure passport to the heart. 
“Shall LT return for you in half an hour, Mar- 
tha?” 


door. 


said he, as he conducted his sister to the 


** Not quite so soon as that,” she replied; **an 
hour will not be too long for me to mention my 
plans to her, especially if I find her weak and 
exhausted.” 

Mrs. Stimpson came to the door, and in an- 
swer to their inquiries, informed them that Miss 
Loveland had rested quite comfortably after 
eating some biscuit, except that she somctimes 
started in her sleep, and begged somebody to let 
her remain a little longer, as she had no home to 
goto. ‘ And as for the child,” added she, * you 
saw a little famished thing. 
taste a mouthful till L told her that 


never such She 


would not 





i} her aunt would soon be well, and then I can tell 
you, it did ime good to see her eat.” 

Though want and over-exertion had clouded 
the 


| brilliancy from her eyes, and by sharpening, had 


of 


! 
Pee a 
brightness 


Laura’s complexion, stolen 


’ 


| marred the beautiful outline of her features 


vestiges of extreme loveliness still lingered on hea 


| counte nance—a loveliness rendered teuching by 
|the look of mild resignation diffused over it by a 
spirit that had meckly bowed beneath the hand 


jot the Chastencr. She was attired in her dress 


of faded black, the only decent one she had been 


able to retain, and was seated near the fire, when 
lol. 


lowing the impulse of a delicacy, which seems 


|) Hathorne’s sister, (Mrs. Carlion,) centered. 
‘to be the instinet of noble and sensitive minds, 
Mrs. Carlton soon managed to subdue the pain. 


ful embarrassment and 


which Laura 


felt, in common with those who have passed 


restraint, 


froma state of comfort and comparative affluence 
into one of extreme indigenee, when their poverty 
and misfortunes are about to become the theme 
of conversation; and before the expiration of the 
hour, she had related the story of her sorrows 
and her sufferings, and every thing was satisfac. 
torily arranged for the removal of herself and 
Mmma to Mrs. Carlton’s own splendid dwelling. 

Now that the heavy hand of anxic ty had been 
lifted from her heart, and the bright bow of pro- 
mise could be seen spanning the prospeets of the 
future, Laura’s frame scemed to be renovated — 
life. With the 


Mrs. Stimpson’s daughter, what few household 


enducd with new assistance of 


goods remained in her possession, were prepared 
to transfer to the auction room by four o’clock, 


and Emma, with the 


impatience of childhood, 
had put on her pelisse and bonnet, and sat hold- 
the 


Ing portraits of her parents, which being 
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painted on canvass, were made into a roll, and'!wrought anticipations. Nor was it in Laura’s|speak with him. He smiled as he rose and 


earefully covered with a handkerchief, while her 


personal attractions alone, that he found cause) went to the door, and Laura heard him say, 


i! 
joy, too exciting for silence, continually over- | of sclf-gratulation in reference to the part he had, ‘* You may bring it into the hall.” “ Laura 


flowed in praises of Mrs. Carlton and her hand. 
some brother. 

“How fortunate it is,” said she to Laura, 
“that you know music and drawing. How 
much pleasanter it will be to teach them to Mrs. 


Carlton’s daughters, than to sit and sew hard, | 


stiff cloth, from sunrise to midnight. Did you 


mind how sweet her voice sounded, when just as | 


she went away she said, ‘I trust we shall be like 
sisters to each other, Miss Loveland,’,—and Mr. 
HWatherne I thought looked as if he would be 
glad to be your brother.” 

As it drew near five, the hour Mrs. Carlton 
proposed to come for them, the sound of every 
carriage attracted Emma to the window. The 
clock at last struck—nearly five minutes more 
had clapsed—still no carriage appeared in sight 
resembling the one expected. Emma’s vivacity 
began to be damped by doubt and fear, and as 


her eyes wandered round the low, narrow room, | 


it had never looked so gloomy to her before. 
Her suspense was only momentary. When she 
looked out again, the carriage was almost at the 


door. Many were the happy hours that bright. | 
| clasped the hand of his beloved sister, a tear fell 


ened her future life, yet it may be doubted if ever 
her cup of joy was more completely full, than 
when she found herself and her aunt fairly seated 
in the carriage, saw the door actually closed, 
and felt that the wheels were in motion. 


The balmy breath of spring was abroad, and 


the sky softened to that mild, cerulean hue, } 


which harmonizes so fincly with the first light 
verdure, and the trees in their carly foliage. 
The sun, which stole through the damask cur. 
tains that shaded the windows of an apartment 
in one of the most splendid houses in - 

Square, placed ina rich light, a group gathered 
round a mosaic center table, looking at some 


beautiful prints. 


One of them, a child six years old, with eyes | 


blue as summer skies, and with checks like the 


heart of a dew-bathed rose, glowing brightly 
through clustering curls of a sunny brown, as 
she bent over one of the prints, stood with her 
small, dimpled hand laid lightly on the shoulder 
of another fair child, apparently of the same age, 
and of almost equal beauty. It was Einma Love- 
land, and those, who a few months before had 
beheld her, pale as a crushed flower, would 
hardly have recognized the little laughing Hebe 
before them now tobe the same. But the change 
was not greater than that wrought in the appear- 


ance of a still lovelicr being, who stood at the 


‘taken. He found her mind was a jewel worthy )come into the hall a minute,” said he, “ and 
| of the casket. While simplicity and truth formed Emma, you must come too.” 
| the more prominent traits of her character, her!) As they entered, he was unlocking a large 
| heart was capable of that deep and devoted pas-| trunk. ‘The lid was raised, and Emma exelaim- 
|| sion, almost always accompanied by a beautiful, ed, * Oh, aunt, there is your elegant shawl, and 
enthusiasm, which weaves a veil ofall imaginable | the beautiful dress you were obliged to part with, 
loveliness to invest the object of its love. ‘Too, to pay the doctor’s bill, when I had the fever.” 
often, alas, is this veil, with its fervid and beauti-,| Emma’s eyes sparkled still more brightly, when 
‘ful colormg thrown over a character cold and) Harthorne, opening a casket, displayed all the 
‘unlovely in itself. Several other fair forms made | jewelry which had belonged to her mother and 
jup the group which Mrs. Carlton, scated a little | her aut, as well as her own trinkets, which she 
||apart, was contemplating with a look of serene had been obliged to yicld to the pawn-broker to 
‘delight, when an exclamation of wild joy burst, procure bread. One thing after another was re- 
from the lips of Emma as she ran and threw her. moved from the trunk, and laid upon the table. 
jselfinto the arms of a gentleman, who at that) Not a single thing which had belonged to either 
| moment entered the room, conducted by Mr.) of them was missing. Laur could only say, 
' Carlton. Laura, who had stood with her back while she pressed her husBand’s hand to her 
towards the door when he entered, turned at the | heart, “ If you have been thoughtful, I feel that 
| sound of Emma’s voice, and as she sprang to his I can be grateful.” 





side, the word, “ brother,” that escaped her 
tremulous lips explained all. Yes, Captain Love- ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
land, whom all imagined had long slept beneath —_ _ 





| 
the waves of the ocean, stood before them, and 
: ’ For the Rural Repository. 


while he pressed his child to his bosom, and | 
AMERICAN SCENERY. 


to the memory of her, who with pale lips and IN no portion of the globe have the charms of 
tearful eyes, bade him her last farewell. nature been more prodigally lavished than in our 
Captain Loveland’s unexpected return may be | own. No American necd fix his gaze beyond 
| accounted for ina few words. His vessel was his own country, to behold greater or more 
! wrecked when within a few days’ sail of home, ‘striking exhibitions of sublime and beautiful 
and he and a few others were in a_ state of natural seein ry- Though other realms may un- 
great exhaustion taken from the wreck by a| fold to our view many scenes rife with attractive 


| . . . : ‘ . 
(ship bound for Java. Soon afterwards, a home- | interest, yet when contrasted with those afforded 


ward bound vessel belonging to the United States |in this country, they dwindle into tamencss and 
fell in with the wreck, and concluding from ap. insignificance. And this superiority exists, al- 
pearances, that all on board had perished, the though the former enjoy the influence of a cause 
the captain and crew, when they arrived on shore, 8° highly favoring, that when duly considered, it 
made report accordingly. Soon after his arrival will be found to bestow upon them their chief 
at Java, he was attacked by the dreadful fever of | merit—while the latter are wholly estranged from 
the country, and after wy recovery, a series of its effeets. Let any one estimate the feeling of 

| adverse events prevented him froin sooncr reach. delight he experiences when his attention is 
ine home. riveted on European or Oriental seenery, and he 
a will discover that this feeling is not inspired by 

A few weeks from this time, a small, select; the prospeet before him, intrinsically considered, 

| party were assembled at Mrs. Carlton’s, to wit- but is chiefly indueed by the stirring and roman. 
ness the marriage of Albert Hathorne and Laura! Ue associations connected therewith. And it is 
Loveland. Wer friends had the means and the) because of this fact, that travelers abroad are 
will to deck her with the splendor of an Eastern frequently led into such superlative epithets of 
queen, but she preferred to appear in a simple Praise mM their descriptive details, seeming to 
dress of white mustin, in whieh she looked so @ttribute the charm that isdelt to a high order of 
lovely, that all who beheld her, felt that external appearance—entirely forgetful of its 
atom auty needs no adorning, | latent controlling principle. ‘To be convinced of 

but is, when unadorned, adored the most.” ihe magical influence of that alluded to as lend- 
What was peculiarly grateful to Laura's heart,) ing a crowning interest to scenery, we necd but 


’ 


same table. Health and beauty had returned to! was that Hathorne’s parents, though wealthy,|)turn our gaze to those countries, which, while 


her pale, hollow cheeks, and those eyes whieh had 


and by some accounted proud and haughty, treated |, they abound in many enchanting visions, are 


oY ’ i 
haunted young Hathorne in his midnight dreams | her with as much courlescy and cordiality as if she | also the melancholy abodes of fallen glory. 


and mid-day musines, had lost nothing of their 


fascinating loveliness; while on her brow, where 
sorrow had been written in dim, shadowy char- 
acters, the light of a happy heart shone like morn 


ing sunbeams on the unfolding lily. In the sam 


pleasure in his looks, for he felt that it was hi: 


hand that had raised from the dust these tram 


pled flowers, which were now glowmg witha 


richness of bloom, surpassing even his own hivrh- 


group was Albert Hlarthorne, with pride and 


Though the sky of Haly be purple-hued— 


] 


had been an heiress. 
Mr. Carlton, who was extensively engaged in| though her sunny vales be clothed with a most 


lleommeree, oilered Captain Loveland the eom.! fruitful vintage, and groves of orange and citroen 


mand of one of his ships, and fortune no longer|) Wave round on every hill; yet it is not because 


looked upon him with a stern and frowning! she is thus favored that Italy is made the sinine 


aspect. lof a pilerim-world, offering delighted homage. 
One evening, whil Laura was eneaged with No, it is the ] ist, the m rity past, that gives to 
her needle work, Enna with her drawing | her scenes their overpowering charm. Keach 


son, and Tlarthorne was readin y io them aloud, h pot where we stand, Whatever scene engages 


was told that a porter at the door wish d to|,our view, presents some memento of former 
| 





: 
; 
‘ 
| 
) 
. 
' 
; 
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“ brighted” times, and sways a language that! 
thrills to the soul. Ay, times that gave birth to 
the proudest achievements, the happiest dirplays, 
the most enduring trinmphs of humanity, in 
every circumstance and department where noble. 
ness of soul or greatness of genius may be 
displayed. And thus every thing around assumes 
the expression, is robed with the coloring which 
fancy borrows from the associations, summoned 


up from the past. 

Turn we to Spain—she presents no seencry 
that will vie with ours. Yet wherefore is it that 
we so delight to revel amid her vine-clad hills 
and plains, and bend as if rapt over that lovely 
page of the volume of nature. [t is because she 
was once the bright home of romanee, the flower- | 
land of chivalry, “ rich in her dower of story and, 
song.” Here are conjured up a thousand adven- 
turous achicvem@nts and legendary incidents, 
and consequently, all around is monlded and 
clothed with the impress and hue of the imag. 
nation. 

Turn we to England, our father-land. How 
spirit-like the call to wander amid her landscapes 
of woods and vales, and lawns and lakes. And 
it is because there isa“ magic and a marvel” in 
the very names of these, derived from ‘ the 
memory of their old glory.” It is because scenes 
are around us that 

* Rose rich to the spirit’s gaze, as the eye 

Hung like a traneed thing, above the page 

That genius had made golden with its glow.” 
It is because every spot speaks of 





— heroes and great hearta, the tale, 
The song of centuries, the cloudless years 
When fairies walked the vailies.” 

But the seen ry of this country, is compara- 
tively devoid of the charm coming from a source 
that imparts the chief interest te that of othe: 
lands. Ifere, the imagination ean but rarely cal] 
up from the past any images of story and ro- 
mance; and ‘no monuments have been reared 
by the hand ofart, nor has the muse’s footstep wan- 
dered and thrown around our scenery a hallowed 
spell.” Yet we venture the assertion, that the 
scenery revealed in this country, intrinsically, 
possesses a charm more potent than that con- 
ferred by any other. 

Let an American sojourn abroad, and soon, 
how cagerly he longs again to tread his own 
proud land; again to behold her cloud-capped 
mountains, towering in fearful sublimit y—lh r 
solemn and trackless forests with a vegetation of 
unrivaled grandeur—her m ghiy lakes s preading 
their broad expanses like sheets of liquid silver 
her deep and lordly rivers, rolling on in ocean 


magnificenee—her awful cataracts “ thoudering 


’ 1 


in their solitudes” and shakine earth with an 
eternal anthem—her broad vali ys teeming with 
wild luxurianee, and her “ cloudless sky robed in 
the tints of a most glorious sunshine.” Ay, it is 
for these enrapturing, heart stirring visions, that 
he sighs amid 

“ The Isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 

The purple heavens of Rome.” 

Philosophy has long deseanted on the effects 

of scenery in the formation of the national char- 
acter. If any influence is to be attributed to this 


source, what a renowned existence may not be 


ours. And that such influence exists, who can 


doubt. Who is there so earth-bound and so]| the Indians, General Mercer, then holding the 
lethargic, that has not felt his bosom throb wiih!) rank of Captain, became an actor in those wild, 
the noblest emotions, beat with the highest pul- | perilous, and spirit-stirring seenes which charac- 
sations, when witnessing the glories spread so lterized the Indian war of 1755. In one of the 
profusely around him. Who is there that does |) engagements with this wily foe, he was wounded 
not feel this sentiment impressed upon his heart, jan the right wrist by a uiusket ball: and in the 
that this great and august temple of nature was)\irregular warfare then practised, his company 
built for lofty designs and purposes. ‘This lan-||scattered and beeame separated from him. 
guage is uttered every where throughout our) Faint from loss of blood, and exhausted by fa- 
country. Niagara proclaims it im a voice of | tigue, he was closely pursued by the savage foe, 


thunder—it is echoed along the crags of our!) their warwhoop ringing through the forest, and 


mountains—it is heard, in the stormy music of}! stimulating to redoubled energy the footsteps of 
| . 4 


two occans—it is traced, wherever we turn our)! their devoted victim. Fortunately, the hollow 
gaze, as witha finger. Whether our brows are |) trunk of a large tree presented itself. In a mo- 


fanned by the breezes of the Ohio or Red rivers |) ment he concealed himself in it, and though his 


of the Miami, or the towering elms of the Con- 


i 

—whether we repose under the huge sycamores | pursuers reached the spot, and seated themselves 
laround him, yet he miraculously escaped !— 
| 


necticut. Whether we range our illimitable || Leaving his place of refuge, he sought the abodes 
prairies, or ascend our mountain heights ! of civilization, through a track!oss wild of more 
J. M. than a hundred iiles in extent, and after sup- 


Fairfield Academy, August 10, 1630. porting life on roots and the body of a rattle- 








— Se =™ \snake, which he encountered and killed, he 
wa \\ finally reached Fort Cumberland in safety. For 


BLOG RA we | 
a is gallantry and military skill in this war, proved 
Frou the Southern Literary Messenger. in a distinguished degree hy the destruction of 
GENERAL HUGH MERCER. the Indian settlement at Kittening, Pennsylva- 
Amone the many acts of tyranny and oppres- nia, the corporation pre sented to him an honora- 
sion which exiled from Britain her noblest sons, || ble and appropriate medal. 
and which crowded the forests of America with The commencement of the American revolu 
an educated and enterprising population, was the | tion found him in the midst of an extensive 
memorable battle of Culloden. ‘The dull pen of | medical practice, surrounded by affectionate 
history slumbers over the details of that terrific | friends, and enjoying in the bosom of a happy 
conflict, while romance has caught from it some | family all the comforts of social life. Stimulated 
of the proudest examples of virtue, patriotism || to action by a lofty spirit of patriotism, he broke 
and chivalry. ‘The Stuarts’ throne was filled by | from the endearments of domestic life, and gave 
a sullen and phlegmatic race—the unholy union |to his country in that trying hour, the energy 
with England; a nation’s birthright prostituted | and resources of a practiced and accomplished 
to sale by a hireling parliament—the burnings, |) soldier. In 1775, he was in command of three 
, 


wastings, and judicial murders, under the iron || regiments of minute men, and early in 1778, we 


law of the sword, and the heroism of her true, | find him zealously engaged as a colonel of an 


though proscribed sovereign, all conspired to |army of Virginia, in drilling and organizing the 
leave a festering wound on the heart of Scotland, || raw and ill formed masses of men, who under 


and to render her restless and insubordinate un- || the varied names of sons of liberty, minute men, 
der the rule of a foreign king. ‘The battle of || volunteers and levies, presented the bulk without 
Culloden quenched the last gasp of her indepen- |! the order—the mob without the discipline of the 
denee, and the stern revenge inflicted on the|army. ‘To produce obedience and subordination 
vanquished by the imerciless Cumberland, while!) among men who considered military disciplins 


it filled the nation with wo and wretchedness,!}as a restraint on personal liberty, and who had 





expelled from her bosom those sons whem 


power || entered into the war unpaid and unrestricted by 
could not conquer. Tn that memorable engage-| command, was a severe and assiduous task. 
ment, the subject of our memoir bore an honora-|| The courage, the fortitude, the sclf posscssion of 
ble part in the service of his oppressed country. |) Col. Mercer, quailed not to these adverse cireum 
Having graduated at an early age in the scicnee || stanecs, and by the judicious exercise of mingled 
i medicine, he acted on this orcasion as an] severity and kindness, he soon succeeded in 

istant surgeon, and, with a multitude of the!) reducing a mutinous soldicry to complete sub 
vangn shed, ly shortly after sought a refuge of |} m on. ‘Tradition has preserve d the folloy nye 
virtue and a home of freedom in the wilderness |}ancedote, illustrating in a striking manner his 
of Ameriea. charaeteristic promptitude and bravery. 

Landing im Pennsylvania, he remained there : Among the troops which arrived at Williams 


short time. From thenee he removed to Fred-|| bure, then the metropolis of Virginia, was a 


ricksbureh, in Virginia, where he married and | company of 1 Hhoanen from beyond the mountains, 
boeame hiehly distinguished as a practitioner of || commanded by Captain Gibson. A reckless in 
medicine. An unsubducd = enemy—merciless, || subordination, and a violent opposition to military 
treacherous and revengeiul, hovered around th restraint, had gained for this corps the sarcastic 
frontiers of Maryland, Per isylvania, and Vir-|| name of * Gibson's Lambs.” They had not been 
ginia, repressing ttlemonts, miurde ring defones ong in camp before mutiny rose amone thei, 
less women and children, and fr quently makin; roducing much exeitement in the army, and 
inroads into the cultivated epen country of the!) alarming the inhabitants of the city. reed 


colonies. Joining the army under Washington, | from all command, they reamed through the 


which was collected for the purpose of subduing || camp, threatening with instant death any offiecs 
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who should presume to excreise any authority |i drew from an army now rapidly approaching the | 
J sail » A 5 


over them. Inthe height of the rebellion, an 


verge of destruction. Flushed with victory, the 


vd . rae y tha . a » 43 . . } ‘ 
officer was d spatcu d with the alarming tidings || enemy rioted on the pland r of the country, and 


to the quarters of Col. Mercer. ‘The citizens of 
the town vainly implored him not to risk his life, 
and person aiid this infuriated mob. Rx ckless | 
of personal safety, he instantly repaired to the | 
barracks of the mutinous band, and directing a| 
gene ral parade of the trvops, hie ordered Gibson’s | 
company to be drawn up as offenders and viola- 
ters of law, and to be disarmed in his presence. | 
The ringleaders were placed undera strong guard, | 
and in the presence of the whole army, he addressed H 
the offenders in an cloquentand feeling manner— 
impressing on them their dutics as citizen sol. || 
dicrs, and certainty of death if they continued to | 
disobey their officers, and remain in that muti- | 
nous spirit—equally disgraceful to them, and |} 
hazardous to the sacred interests which they had || 
defend. Disorder 


marched to was instantly 


checked, and afier a short confinement, those 

| 
whole | 
‘ || 
company were eyer after as exemplary in their || 


under imprisonment were released, and the 


| 

deportment and conduct as any troops in the || 
: | 

army. 


A similar 


: Ps | 
must recall to the memory of the classical reader || 


, : ‘ — | 
neident in the life of Grermanicus, |} 


the imperishable page of the Annals, and he will ] 


find the glowing panegyric of ‘Tacitus applying || army. 


, . . ‘ | ’ e . 
with redoubled foree to the character of Col. || prudently retired across a creek which 


Mi reer. 


im, on the death of 


In the one case the legions of Pennon.- | 
Augustus, revolted for the | 
sake of plunder, and the army of Germany which 
joined them, were inspired by the double inotives 
of revolution and pillage. ‘The virtue of Ger- 
manicus refused a crown stained with treason, 
and he was forced to suppress the rebellion by 
means degrading to the 


g rraceful 
to the 


soldier, and disg 
patriot. Ife addressed the hearts of an 
army composed of the refuse of Rome, in the 


language of sympathy and compliment, and the 


honor of the soldicr did not blush at the coward- 
icc of a largess. —Col. Mercer appealed to the 
s ka prays tisin of | rebellious soldicrs—to 


the holy cause in which they were envaged: and 


while he awakened their remorse by his passion. 
at cloqu nec, he a rted and maintained th 
supremacy of the lay 
Col. Mereer now joined the continental army 
Con havine co don him the rank o 
Brigadier G ral; and throu ! \ le of 
thi ornay and disastrous ¢ r i776, h 
wasa bold, { ari , and eftlie ! mee I 
fatal conflict at Long Island ¢ capitulation ¢ 


Fort Washington, and th evacuation of Fort 


Lee, were the painful prelud to the disastrous 
retreat ol ih Am I ana \ I mn DB i 
through Prinecton, to ‘Trenton, our ragged and 
suffering army : riy by a powerful and in 
suitin foc, titi fore i to ¢ 1 Pela 
ware in search of an uncertain rr re in Pem 
sylvania. l) pl edb d leal, a} alisik Len 
yy abj cl. Want, d rion au i ithe rank 
of the patriot army, and nthat « i ol 
our histor 9 Uh pl bla ; ‘ ts 1 tlow 
Otlering a ire pardor eat i far and de tl 
lep osy oj tt on [uv nm aid thet mn ict 
in-chief implore th ' ‘ New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania militia. ‘Terrified or d spond 
i, they refused all aid, and 1! isly will 


cumulated 


} 4 4 . , 4 
calmly await d the eXtunction o1 its huimbl d foc. 


The genius of Washington arose above these ae- 


imisforiunes. He could no longer 
repress the fatal disease of desertion and treason, 
which was fast reducing his army to a skeleton. 
The torrent of ill-fortune threatening to over- 
wheli his country, must be rolled back on the 


enemy, and he resolved to hazard one desperate 


effort for victory. 


On the night of the 25th December, 1776, he 
crossed the Delaware at ‘Trenton—surprised a 
body of Hessians, took nearly nine hundred pris- 
oners, and immediately re-crossed the river, hav- 
ing lost but nine of his men. 

This bold and masterly stroke awoke Cornwal- 
lis from his dream of conquest, and leaving New- 
York, he returned with an additional! force, and 
concentrated his troops at Princeton. A portion 
of the Pennsylvania militia now joined the stan- 
dard of Washington, and having persuaded the 
New England troops to serve six months longer, 
he again crossed the Delaware, and took post at 
‘Trenton. 

On the morning of the second of January, 1777, 
the enemy advanced to attack the American 
On their approach, Gen. Washington 
runs 
through the town, and there drew up his troops. 
The fords being guarded, the enemy could not 
pass, and halting, a brisk cannonade was kept up 
with great spirit by both sides until night.—In 
this critical situation, Gen. Washington coneciv- 
od the 


r Deleware, 
and marching silently in the night along the left 


bold design of abandoning th 


flank of the enemy into their rear at Princeton. 
The plan was instantly approved by a council of 
war, and as soon as it was dark the baggage was 
About one o’clock on 

| 


the morning of the 3d of January, the 


removed to Burlington. 
gallant 


band, its van led by General Mereer, decamped, 


and silently threaded its cireuitous march alone 


the left flank of its exulting foc. Reaching 
Prinecton about sunrise, Gen. Mereer encounter 
ed three British regiments, who had encamped 
there on the previous night, and who were leav- 
ne the town to join the rear of their troops at 
Maidenhead. A fierce and di peraic ¢ mnifliet 
inmediately ensued. The American militia, 
constituting the front, hesitated, became confus 
cd, and soon wave way, While the few regular 
in the rear could not check the dastardly retreat. 
hy thie jort ol 1 day Wa chan d, and 
ere vietory perched on the patriot standard, th 
heroie Mereer fell. Rushing forward to ally hi 
broken troops, and stimmnuiat them by his voice 
and example, his horse was shot from under him, 
l id | 1] aaneverou Vy wounded am Ww ih ( | 
unns of the advan r i Being thu 
( moun i, I + i I d hy al 
mart of B 1 sold , With whom, wh they 
refusce m quarter, he fought desperately with 
drawn ord 1 h completely 

po Io x to bruta by the galla 

) ! tance, they stabbed him w their ba 

ts in fies pi of the bo« ( 
ed many blows on his head with the butt end « 
Liicir TUSsA Ss, ana « i ‘ { r torte 


until they believed him to be a crushed and man. 
gled corpse. Nine cays after the battle, he died 
in the arms of Major George Lewis, of the army, 
the nephew of Gen. Washington, whoin his unek 
had commissioned to watch over the last mo- 
ments of his expiring friend. His latter hours 
were soothed by the skillful and affectionate at- 
tendance of the distinvuished Doctor Rush. He 
complained much of his head, and frequently re- 
marked to his surgeon ** that there was the prin- 


” and Doctor Rush, whenever he 


cipal danger, 
detailed the thrilling narrative of his patient's 
suffering, always ascribed his death to the blows 
on the head more than to the bayonet wounds, 
although several of these were attended with ex- 
treme danger. 

In asmallhouse,a few yards distant from that 
blood red plain of carnage and death, far away 
from the soothing consolations of domestic aflee- 
tion, this distinguished martyr of Liberty breath- 
ed his last. The victorious flag of hiv country 
floated proudly over a field of triumph, and with- 
out a murmur he sank into a soldier's grave— 
finding a hallowed sepulclire in the hearts of his 
countrymen and a fadcless epitaph in their insti- 
tutions. 

The mangled body was removed under a mili- 
tary escort from Prinecton to Philadelphia, and 
exposed a day in the coffec-house, with a design 
of exciting by that nnournful spectacle the indig- 


nation of the people. ‘The Pennsylvania Evening 
Post of January 13, 1777, has thus recorded his 


death and funcral obsequies: 


“ee 


Last Sunday evening, died near Prinecton, 
of the wounds which he reecived in the engage- 


Hucn Mer. 


in the continental 


ment at that place, on the 3d inst. 
cer, Esq. Brigadicr General 
army. On Wednesday, his body was brought to 
this city, and on ‘Thursday buried on the south 
side of Christ Churel-yard, with military honors ; 
attended by the committee of safety, the mem- 
bers of the assembly, gentleman of the army, 
and a number of the most respectable inhabitants 
ol thi city. The 


ities, and intrepidity of this illustrious officer 


uniform character, exalted 
will render his name dear to America with the 
libe rly for which sh is now contending, to th 
latest posterity.” 

The battles of Trenton and Prinecton, in which 
Gen. Mereer fought and bled unto death, were 
the most briiliant and fortunate 


the war of th: 


victorics Won In 


Revolution. The establishment 


of our independence was now no longer a matter 


of doubt. 


Coufidens was restored to our dis- 


. ar ! . al ~ ! 
heartenedarimy,andachordofs mpathy stricken, 


which vibrated throughout the whole country. 
eure pe looked w th astonishment on the skil 
displays d Ivy a raw and undiseip d miilitiam—and 
in the undaunted fort ‘ r banded chival- 
rv, Amerca felt that hes Mlepondes was £c. 
Ci d. 

Gen. Mer vated character, lofty hero 
sm brutal murder, excited a deep and after 
tionate sympathy throughout the com On 

“th of April, 1777, Congress i! " ( 
ereed that a monument should be ¢ ted to thr 
memory of Gen. Mereerat Fredricksburg, Va.- 
at the same time, a milar monument was de. 
ereed to the memory of Gen. Warren. 

In th history paintings OL Uae battl 





Princeton, by Peale and Trumbull, Gen. Mercer 
is a prominent and conspicuous figure. That by 
Peale hangs in the chapel of Nassua Hall at 
Princeton, and that by Col. Trumbull is in the 
exhibition room at New-York. The states of, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, among their first 
acts of legislation, named portions of their terri- 
tories “* Mercer”—and lately Virginia has followed 
these examples of gratitude and respeet. ‘The 
country in New Jersey, ‘Trenton, Princeton, 
Laurenceville, and the battle-field of the 3d of 
January, has been very recently erected into a 
county by the Legislature of that State and 
bears the appropriate name of ‘* Mercer.” 

The remains of this gifted and accomplished 
soldier now sleeps in Christ church yard, Phila- 
delphia. Impelled by filial love, his youngest 
son in the year 1817, sought his place of inter. 
ment. ‘The venerable Mr. Dolley, who had at- 
tended the funeral, was still the sexton, and as- 
sisted in the pious search; and near the grave on 
the southerly side of the brick enclosure, were 
faintly inscribed the letters ** Gl. M.”—a_ plain 
and unadorned marble slab now marks the grave, 











bearing the simple, yet impressive epitaph— 
** In memory of Gen. Hugh Mercer, who fell 
at Princeton, January 3d, 1777.” 
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From the Southern Rose Bud. 


A FAMILY SCENE. 
I carniep with me from my mother’s house a | 
eat, which was so beautiful that I named her. 
Fairy, in honor of the damsel who was changed | 
to Grimalkin in the old romance. If I had a! 
prejudice, it was in favor of cats, and against, 
dogs; this was unfortunate, for soon after my) 
marriage I was introduced to a mastiff of Ed-| 
ward’s nearly as large as myself. I had often | 
heard him speak of his dog, and the faithfulness 
with which he guarded the office. I was too 
busy in other interests to think of Growler for 
some time. I only observed that, on occasional | 
visits, (for the office was his head quarters,) | 
Fairy’s back rose indignantly, and I felt mine | 
disposed to mount too. At length, Growler, | 
finding the house so comfortable, came home at 
night and daringly laid his unwieldy form on the 
center of the hearth rug, while Fairy, routed | 
from her luxuriant situation, stood upon her dig- 
nity, hissing and sputtering in the corner. 
For a long period a single look from me w 











ould| 
make Edward banish Growler from the room ; | 


but a present of a new office dog from a friend) 
completely established him at home, and my} 
husband became accustomed to my look and| 


Growler’s presence. When he grew indifferent, | 
my ire was roused. I affirmed that of all created | 
things dogs were the dirtiest—that the house | 
was filled with fleas—that my visiters never! 
could approach the fire—that Growler eat us out 
of house and home—and if he was to be indulged } 
in tracking the Wilton carpet and painted floors, | 
we had better be in a wigwam. 

Edward sometimes gently excused his dog, 
sometimes defended him, and always turned him 
out of doors. The animal, knowing he had an) 
enemy in the cabinet, would sneak in with a 
eoward look, his tail between his legs, but inva- 





|| his opinions. 


| for trifles. 
|soars over and conquers an irritable temper is 
‘higher than any other. 


RURAL 
riably succeeded in ensconsing himself on Fairy’s 
rightful domain. 

At length I became quite nervous about him. 
It seemed to me that he haunted me like a ghost. 
I was even jealous of Edward’s caresses of him, 
and looked and spoke as no good wife should 
look or speak to her husband. 

It is from permitting such trifles to gain the 
ascendency over the mind that most connubial 
discords proceed. We dwell on some peculiarity 
in manner or taste opposed to our own, and jar 
the rich harp of domestic happiness, until one by 
one, every string is broken. I might have gone 
on in this foolish ingenuity, increasing my unhappi- 
ness, and perhaps have been among those whose 
matrimonial bands are chains, not garlands, had I 
not when reading one Sabbath morning the fifth 
chapter of Ephesians, been struck with the sud- 
den sense of my duty, as I read the words, “* And 
the wife see that she reverence her husband.” 

Oh, young and lovely bride, watch well the 
first moments when your will conflicts with his 
to whom God and society have given the con- 
trol; reverence his wishes even when you do not 
Opportunities enough will arise 
\for the expression of your independence, to 
which he will gladly accede without a contest 
The beautiful independence that 


So sure as you believe 
faults of temper are beneath prayer and self 
examination, you are on dangerous ground; a 
fountain will spring up on your houschold hearth, 
of bitter and troubled waters. 

When this conviction came over me, I threw 
myself upon my knees, and prayed to God for a 
gentle submissive temper. After long and ear- 
nest inquiry into my own heart, I left the cham. 
ber calm and happy. Edward was reading, and 
Growler stood beside him, I approached them 
softly, and patting the dog’s head, said, “ So 
Growler helping your master read?” Edward 


him in silence, and gave me a token of regard he 
never bestowed on Growler. From that moment, 
though I might wince a little at his inroads on 
my neat house keeping, I never gave the dog an 
angry word, and I taught Fairy to regard him 
as one of the lords of creation. 

Growler’s intelligence was remarkable, al- 


bull-dog terrier, Camp, who could perceive the 
meaning of words, and who understood an allu- 
sion to an offence he had committed against the 
baker, for which he had been punished. In 
whatever voice and tone it was mentioned, he 
would retire into the darkest corner of the room 
with an air of distress. But if you said, “ the 
baker was not hurt after all,” Camp came forth 
from his hiding place, capered, barked, and re- 
joiced. Growler, however, had many of these 
properties of observation which raise the canine 
race so high in the affections of man. 

When Edward made his forenoon sortie from 
the office to look at his sleeping boy, Growler 
always accompanied him, and rested his fore 
paws on the head of the cradle. As the babe 
grew older, he loved to try experiments upon the 


| dog's sagacity, and the child’s courage. 





though it did not equal that of Sir Walter Scott's, 


REPOSITORY. 


Sometimes Fred. was put into a basket, and 
Growler drew him carefully about the room with 
a string between his teeth ; as the boy advanced 
in strength, he was seated upon the dog’s back, 
with a whip in his hand. When my attachment 
to Growler increased, new experiments were 
jmade, particularly after the birth of Martha. 
She was an exquisite little infant, and it seemed 
to us that the dog was more gentle and tender in 
his movements with her than with Frederick. 
When two months old, Edward sometimes ar. 
ranged a shawl carefully about her, tied it 
strongly, and putting the knot between the dog's 
teeth, sent her across the room tome. No moth. 
er ever carried a child more skilfully. Of course, 
all these associations attached him to the infant, 
and after a while he deserted the rug, where 
Fairy again established herself, and laid himself 
down and slept by the infant’s cradle. 

There is nothing more picturesque than the 
image of an infant anda large dog. The little 
plump hand looks smaller and whiter, in his 
rough hair, and the round dimpled cheek rests 
on his shaggy coat—like a flower on a rock. 

Edward, myselfand Fred. rode one afternoon to 
Roxbury, to take tea with a friend. Our woman 
in the kitchen wished to pass the night with a 
sick person, after the evening lecture, and I felt 
no hesitation in leaving Martha in Polly’s care. 
We were prevented, by an accidental delay, 
from returning until ten o’clock- 
the Neck, although it was fine sleighing, appeared 
uncommonly long, for I had never been so long 
from my infant. ‘The wind was sharp and frosty, 
but my attention was beguiled by sheltering 
Frederick with my furs, who soon fell asleep, 
singing his own lullaby. As we entered the 
Square, we perceived that the neighboring houses 
were closed for the night, and no light visible, 
but a universal brilliancy through the crevices 
|of our parlor shutters. 


The ride over 





Our hearts misgave us. 





| ° . 
I uttered an involuntary cry, and Edward said 


MF | ; 
looked at me inquiringly. I am sure my whole that a common fire-light could not produce such 
. | 
expression of face was changed; he drew me to|| an effect. 


He urged his horse, we reached the 
house, I sprang to the door. It was fastened. 
| We knocked with violence. There was no an- 
i'swer. We looked through a small aperture, and 


|| both screamed in agony, “ Fire!’ In vain, Ed- 


ward attempted to wrench the bolt or burst the 
door—that horrible light still glared upon us. 
We flew to the side door, and then I recollected 
that a window was usually left open in a room 
which communicated with the parlor, for the 
smoke to escape when the wind prevailed in the 
quarter it had done this day. The window was 
open, and as Edward threw down logs that we 
might reach it, we heard a stified howl. We 
mounted the logs and could just raise our heads 
to the window. Oh heavens! what were our 
emotions as we saw Growler, with his fore-paws 
stationed on the window, holding Martha safely 
with her night dress between his teeth, ready to 
spring at the last extremity, and suspending the 
little cherub so carefully that she thought it but 
one of his customary gambols. With a little 
effort, Edward reached the child, and Growler, 
springing to the ground, fawned and grovel: d 
at our feet. 

Edward alarmed the neighborhood and entered 








the window. Poor Polly had fainted in the entry, 








———— 
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from the close atmosphere and excess of terror. | 
She could give no account of the origin of the | 
fire, unless she had dropped a spark on the win- 

dow curtain. The moment a blaze appeared, 

she endeavored to extinguish it! “ but,” said she, 

‘‘the flames ran like wildfire; and when I found 

I could do nothing, I snatched Martha from the 

cradle and ran into the entry to get out by the 

back door; after that I recollect nothing.” 

With prodigious efforts the house was saved, 
though with great loss of furniture. But what 
were pecuniary losses that night to us? We. 
were sheltered by a hospitable neighbor; our 
little cherub was clasped in our arms, amid smiles | 
and tears ; and Growler, our good Growler, with 
a whimpering dream lay sleeping at our feet. 





TOA MOTHER. 
You havea child on your knee. Listen a_ 
moment—do you know what that childis? It. 
is an immortal being, destined to live forever | 


|very inutility of flowers is their execllence and 





ch aught 


not our stars the flowersof Heaven? One can- |/naught to lean upon but the changeable affee. 
not look closely at the structure of a flower with. || tions of the creatures of this world—with naught 
out loving it. ‘They are emblems and manifes- | to support her in the trying hour of affliction—a 
tations of God’s love to the creation, and they | tiny bark, cast abroad upon the troubled ocean of 


jare the means and ministrations of man’s love life and left the sport of every varying gale. But 


to his fellow creatures; for they first awake inhis | if the light of holy and undefiled religion— if the 
mind a sense of the beautiful and good. The | vivifying and beautiful love of God, find but a 
home in her breast, the rough surges of the world 
great beauty; for they lead us to thoughts of |may bear on—the deepest trials of affliction may 
generosity and moral beauty, detached from and |come—+he is steadfast. Her hopes are centered 
superior to all selfishness ; so that they are pret- || where the petty cares and anxieties which beset 
ty lessons in nature’s book of instructions, teach- | her path can never reach them—and amid all 
ing man that he lives not by bread or from her character shines forth with a purer and love- 
bread alone, but that he hath another than ani- lier light! 
mal life.” 1 

- 
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DEATH AND SLEEP. 


A GERMAN FABLE. 





It is destined to be happy or miserable! pre 


the mother! You, who gave it birth, the moth- 


N. Y. $1,00; J. A. G. Edgarton, Ms. $1,00; W.1.M. Sau- 
Fraternary the angel of sleep and the angel quoit, N: ¥. $1,00; P. M. Cato 4 Corners, N. Y. $5,00- 


r of its being, arealso the mother ofits soul for good \jof death wandered over the earth. It was eve- | Sj f, SRengev Ne. Sh i a; WEY. Denpasen 
c ? 


or ill. Its character is as yet undecided, its des- | 
tiny is placed in your hands. What shall it be? | 
The child may be a liar: you can prevent it. | 
It may be a drunkard; you can prevent it. It. 
may be a murderer; you can prevent it. It 
may be an atheist; you can prevent it. It may) 
live alife of misery to itself and of mischief to| 
others; you can prevent it. It may descend) 
into the grave with an evil memory behind and. 
dread before; you can prevent it. Yes, you, 
the mother, can prevent all these things—will | 
you or not ?—Look atthe innocent. ‘Tell me 
again, will you save it? Will you watch over 
it? Will you teach it discipline—pray for it? 
Or will you in vain search for pleasure, or in gai-| 
ety, or fashion, or any other bubble, or even 
household cares, neglect the soul of that child. 


| 


. . . | 
and leave the little immortal to take wing alone, | 


exposed to evil temptations, toruin ? Look at the 
infant. Place your hand upon its little head. 
Shall that heart be deserted by its mother, to 
beat, perchance, in sorrow, disappointment, and 
wretchedness, and despair? Place your ear to. 
its side, and hear that heart? low rapid and) 
vigorous the strokes! low the blood is thrown | 
through its little veins !—Think of it: that heart, 
in vigor now, is the emblem of a spirit that will 
work with ceaseless pulsation, for sorrow or for. 
joy for ever-—lireside Education. 





FLOWERS. 
* Fiowenrs, of all created things, the most in-| 
nocently simple, and most superbly complex-—, 
playthings for childhood; ornaments of the grave | 
and companions of the cold corpse! Flowers, | 
beloved by the wandering idiot, and studied by 
the deep thinking man of science ! Flowers that, 
of perishing things, are the most heavenly. 
Flowers, that unceasingly expand to Heaven 
their grateful, and to man their cheerful looks— 
partners of human joy; soothers of human sor- | 
row ; fit emblem of the victor’s triumph, of the | 
young brides blushes; welcome to the crowded 


halls, and the volume of nature, what the ex-| 


pression * God is love,” is in the volume of the | 


$1.00; 8. M. Oriskany, N. Y. $1,00; W.R. P. Dempstead, 


jning. ‘They reclined on a hill not far from the 
| habitation of man. <A _ melancholy stillness 


jreigned, and the evening clock in the distant) 


| Village was not heard. 

Silently, according to their custom, sat the 
jtwo benevolent genii of humanity, in a sad em- 
brace, and already night drew near. 

The angel of sleep arose from his mossy couch, 
and seattered with a gentle hand the invisible 
seed of slumber. The evening wind wafted it 
to the silent dwelling of the wearied husband. 
man. Now sweet sleep embraced the inhabit- 
ants of the rural cottage, from the gray haired 
man who leans upon his staff to the infant in the 
jeradle. ‘The sick forgot their pain, the melan- 


| choly their sorrow, the poor their wants. Every 


eye was closed. 
lent angel of sleep again laid down with his 
serious brother. ‘ When the dawn appears,” said 
he in atone ofcheerful innocence, “‘ then man will 
praise me as his friend and benefactor! Q, it is 
swect to do good unseen and in secret! How 


happy we are, the visible messengers of the good 
spirit! How lovely our noiseless occupation !” 
Thus spake the friendly angel of sleep. 


The angel of death regarded him with silent | 


earth calls me her enemy and the disturber of 
her joy!” 


After his labor was acconiplished, the beneyo- 


grief, and a tear, such as mortals weep, stood in 4 
jhislarge dark eye. “Alas! saidhe, that I cannot, | 
like you, rejoice in the gratitude of man. ‘The || 31,0; - M. Alexander, N. Y. $4,00; J. 8. C. Schodack 
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“*O my brother,” replied the angel of sleep, “* will || Fort Henry, N. Y. $1,00. 


not the good, on awakening, discover in you their! 
friend and benefactor, and gratefully bless you ?| 
Are we not brethren, and the messengers of one 
father?” ‘Thus he spake. Then the eye of the | 
angel of death brightened, and tenderly the genii 
embraced each other. 


RELIGION IN FEMALES. 


ofa female as religion—no trait so endearing as 
a perfect reliance on Him ‘* Who spake as never 
manspake.” ‘The love of God and works of pure 





revelations. What a desolate place would be a 








Tuere is nothing so beautiful in the character || 


and holy benevolence cast an halo around her | 





Diced, 
j 


| Jn this city, on the &th inst. Mr. Simeon 8. Hatheway, 
in the 43d year of his age. ; 

Few men leave the world with a better reputation for 
‘consistency of conduct, and sterling honesty. He was a 
| worthy member of the Baptist Church, and he adorned his 

profession. Ilis loss will be severely felt by that religious 
} —C ad. 
community.— Communicate ; te hs aleg 

On the ilth inst. Mary, wife of Eliab Coffin, in the 79th 
|year of her age. ; 

” On the 16th ult. Mary, daughter of Henry Anable, in the 
17th year of her age. m ‘ 

Ou the 31st ult. Mrs. Serena King, in the 25th year of 
| her age. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. Albertus Swain, in the 85th year of 
his aye. 

On the 3d inst. Ruby W. Noyes, in her 13th year. 

On the 5ih inst. Mrs. Phebe Gifford, in_ her 8ist year. 

On the 7th inst. Mr. Thomas McDonnald, in his 46U) year 
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For the Rural Repository. 
REFLECTIONS ON A SUMMER EVENING. 
“ Hath mortal eyes these glories seen, 
Yet turned to such a world as ours ?” 
Nicurt’s glittering canopy of stars 
Is spread upon the shining world, 
And the cool, soft breeze of evening bears 
To our fainting brows the balmy airs 
That have ocean’s billows curled. 


Tis in this sweetly silent hour, 

To lonely contemplation given, 
That the thoughts of friends, with a soothing power, 
Come o’er the soul, like the breath of the flower, 

Or tones from the harps of heaven. 


Come forth and worship, in the light 
Of nature’s glorious temple, made 

By hand of uncreated might, 

Ere the sea was formed, or mountain’s height, 
Or earth’s foundations laid. 


Ye worshippers of earthly shrines, 
Enter this temple’s lofty dome, 

Its glittering arch above you shines, 

With brighter gems than from Indian mines, 
Or Brazilian mountains come. 


Through space and time let the mind ge free, | 
On the wing of thought, to their farthest verge, 
That time when those orbs shall cease to be, 
When, in heaven’s own high minstrelsy, 
Shall be chanted creation’s dirge. 


And e’en beyond time’s lasting sway, 
Canst thou thy feeble powers extend, 
And number the hours as they roll away, 
Of that infinite, eternal day, 
That shall never—never end? 


Canst, e’en on fancy’s pinions, find 
The limits of unbounded space ? 

Or grasp, within thy narrow mind, 

The countless hosts, that, unconfined, 
Their measureless orbits trace ? 


Is there a bound within the flight 
Of imagination’s soaring wing, 
Where those altars of heaven cease to light 
Their silver fires, or the spheres of night, 
Their evening song to sing? 


See then, thy littleness, vain man, 
Bow, and with sacred awe adore, 

Nor dare with thy feeble powers to scan 

His works and ways, to whose smallest plan, 
Not funcy’s self can soar. 


Let pride no more thy vision blind, 
Low in the dust, in meekness, own 

Thou canst not, to perfection, find 

The unsearchable, eternal mind, 


Nor know the Great Unknown. ELta. 





For the Rural Repository. 
HINDOO RITE 
BY S. COMPTON SMITH. 


Go to Indian shores, where Brahmins dwell, 
Where the bright waters of the Ganges swell, 
That sacred stream to virtuous pagans dear, — 
Go thou, and view their rites and worships there. 


Ss. 


| Why does the mother from her bosom rend 

| Her offspring, and a willing of":ring send 

‘The dearest gift that Heaven e’er gave below, 

Her gods to please, her pious love to show? 

She thinks that as the waves close o’er its head, 

With its last dying shriek her prayers have sped—|) 

| She sees an answer in the glowing skies, 

|| And wipes the tears from her maternal eyes. 

1 She feels that in yon blissful world above, 
Her spirit child shall share its mother’s love. 


1 
} 
| 


| That stream doth still flow on, in whose bright waves |! 
|| The pious Hindoos find their wished for graves. 
| Those sacred waters can wash out the sin 
| Of each faithful pagan who bathes therein. 
| Approving gods are waiting in the skies, 

|| To welcome him who in those waters dies. 

|| Each golden sand that rolls upon that shore, 

'| Each blooming rose that hangs those bright banks o’er, 
ll Each mountain rill that empties in that tide, 

'| The withered leaves that on those waters glide, 
|| Are dear to pagans, and as sacred there, | 


‘| As Delphi’s oracles to Grecians were. 


} Now leave that stream and seek the flowery vale—| 
|What means that crowd that pours the murmur’d) 
| wail? 
| What means that lofty faggot pile they rear, 

And what those eyes bedimmed with many a tear? 
|A corpse they bear; they place it on that pile,— 
One who in life had met the joyous smile 
(Of friends, had loved, and blessed his humble home ; 
, And now, those friends, and she he loved had come,— 
| They to apply the torch with trembling hand, 
|| She to waft her soul to the spirit’s land. 
Her faith had taught her, that the Hindoo wife 
|| Must breathe out her own with her husband's life. 
feng e’er she mounts that funeral pyre, she flings 
‘The robes of death around her, and she sings 
With mournful sweetness and with trembling breath, ; 
ane last sad music of the song of death. 
|| Those are her latest notes, her voice of mirth, 
| No more shall cheer the bright and blooming earth ; 
|| No more her saddened hymn of widow's wail, 
|| Shall mingle with the breeze of that soft vale ; 

But hushed in death, that voice shall ne’er again, 

| Wake thro’ her home one loved or cherished strain. 
|| She invokes her gods to crown her faithful love, 
And join her soul with his in joy above— 
|Her song is hushed, her eye she upward turns, 
1 And thro’ the shining clouds she dim discerns 
|| The spirits there of those who've gone before, 
| To roam in joyousness on that bright shore ;— 
They seem to beckon her with them to come, 
|| To join them there in that eternal home. 
\|\One look she gives to the fair world below, 

\One sigh she heaves, and as the fires begin to glow, 
|Her prostrate form by her dead lover lies, 


And midst the flames exultin 








gly she dies. 


| dhiitiediy 

\ From the Ladies Companion. 

| THE DYING HUSBAND. 

\ BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

1} 

“ Dearest, I’m dying !—bend thee down! 
One little moment by my bed, 

And let the shadow of thy hair 


Fall gently o’er my aching head.” 


“ O, raise me up, and let me feel 
Once more the beatings of thy heart, 

And press thy lips again to mine 
Before in midnight death we part.” 


Nay tremble not; but hold me close, 
Pillowed upon thy own dear breast. 

I fain would let my struggling soul 
Pass forth to its eternal rest. 





She stoops, and on her bursting heart, 
His drooping head is resting now, 
While white and trembling fingers part 

The damp hair from his pailid brow. 


And there upon its cold white front, 
With quiv’ring lips the kiss was given; 
And press’d as if’twould draw him back, 
Back from the very gates of heaven. 


There, like a dying bird, his soul 
Lay panting out its quiv’ring life 

And still his almost lifeless arms 
Clung fondly to his pale young wife. 


’ 


One look he gave her, and it seemed 
Anangel had from Heaven above 

Shaded with wings of tenderness 
The troubled fountain of his love. 


A holy smile came o’er his face, 
As moonlight gleaming over snow, 

One struggling breath—one faint embrace, 
And lifeless he is lying now. 


The setting sun with golden light 
Was flooding all the room and bed, 
Infolding with his pinions bricht 
5 5 
The fainting wife, the marble dead. 


From the Metropolitan. 
FLOWERS AND FRIENDS. 

Tue sweetest flowers, alas! how soon 

With all their hues of brightness wither , 
The loveliest just bud and bloom, 

And drooping, fade away forever. 
Yetif, as each sweet rose-bud dics, 

Its leaves are gathered, they will shed 
A perfume that shall still arise, 

Though all the beauteous tints are fled 
And thus, while kindred bosoms heave, 

And hearts, at meeting, fondly swe}! 
How soon, Alas! those hearts must breu 


The parting sigh—the sad farewell! 
Yet from such moments, as from flowers, 
Shall friendship, with delight, dietil 
A fragrance, that shall hold past hours 


Enbalmed in memory’s odor still. 


JOB PRINTING, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despateh, at the 


office of the Rurat Rerostrory No. 125, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Streets, such as 


om ) 7 yp OL 
Books, Cards, et hecks and KM ands 


of every description, on the best of ty pe, and on as reason 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 
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